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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 
concerning recent labor developments in foreign countries.The 
material is based on unclassified reports from United States 
labor attaches, labor reporting officers, and the foreign and 
domestic press. Items pertaining to the USSR and countries of 
similar political orientation are based chiefly on information 
from the press and publications of those countries, without 
verification or evaluation of the material presented. The pub- 
lication is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 
of the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Canada 
Winter Unemployment Less than Expected. Seasonal aspects of the 


Canadian economy have customarily resulted in a high rate of unemploy- 
ment in the winter months. Unemployed persons, for example, constituted 
9.4 percent of the labor force in January 1958. During the winter just 
past, however, an incentive program for municipal "winter work" pro- 
jects, provided 1.5 million man-days of work to 32,000 workers who 
would otherwise have been unemployed. Under this program, the National 
Government and some provincial governments shared the expenses with 
the cities. 


Although officials had predicted in the fall that the rate of win- 
ter unemployment might reach 10 percent, it actually rose only to 8.9 
percent in January 1959, and was at 8.8 percent in February. On the 
basis of the achievement thus far, the Government has decided to extend 
its incentive program (which was to expire April 30) for 1 month.--U.S. 
Embassy, Ottawa. 


Secondary Boycotts. The Legislature of British Columbia, by an act 
passed ih March 1959, prohibited efforts, during a strike against one 
firm, to persuade anyone not to do business with, handle the products 
of, or enter the place of business of the struck firm.--U.S. Consulate 
General, Vancouver. 


MMSW Local Seeks Reaffiliation With CLC. Following an unsuccessful 
strike, members of the 14,000-strong Sudbury (Ontario) local of the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers replaced its veter- 
an leadership,. often accused of being pro-Communist, with a group that 
favors steps to permit the reentry of the local into the Canadian La- 
bour Congress (CLC). The International Union was expelled from the CLC 
because of pro-Communist leadership.--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa. 


Argentina 


lorkweek Lengthened. The workweek for Government enm- 
ployees was raised from 35 hours to 40 hours for office personnel and 
from 35 hours to 44 hours for manual workers, as part of President 
Arturo Frondizi's program of recovery through austerity.--U.S. Embassy, 
Buenos Aires. 


Colombia 


Reasons for Dismissals. In contract talks, a Colombian union in- 
sisted that the Standard 0il Co. of New Jersey waive its right under 
the Labor Code to dismiss employees without giving a reason, whereupon 
the company broke off negotiations. President Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
however, persuaded the company to resume negotiations, and urged other 
employers not to abuse this right, pending the adoption of remedial 
legislation.--U.S. Embassy, Bogota. 
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Cuba 
Dissatisfaction Among Sugar Mil] Workers. Because continued ob- 


structive actions on the part of labor can vitally affect the 1959 
sugar harvest, the Sugar Mill Owners' Association has urged the Labor 
Minister to take immediate action against the workers. 





The Labor Affairs Commission of the National Association of Sugar 
Mill Owners stated that"slowdown strikes" and the numerous worker de- 
mands made daily before the Labor Ministry obstruct and slow down pro- 
duction, and that workers "take matters into their own hands without 
waiting for the official Resolutions or decision from the Ministry of 
Labor, acting solely to suit their own interests and adopting coercive 
measures".--U.S, Embassy, Havana. 


Cost of New Minimum Salary for Govermment Workers. On March 12, 


Treasury Minister Rufo Lopez Fresquet announced that a new law had been 
put into effect raising minimum salaries of Government employees to 

85 pesos a month. (1 peso=US$1). Some 20,900 Government employees will 
receive increases under the new law, and the cost to the Government 
will be about 4,775,000 pesos a year.--U.S. Embassy, Havana. 


Ecyador 


Wor . After a management announce- 
ment that working hours in one of the largest textile mills in Sierra 
("San Juan" factory of Ramon Gonzalez Artigas) would be cut from 6 to 
4,a day, workers presented a petition to the Ministry of Labor re- 
questing that the 8-hour working day be reestablished and job stability 
guaranteed for 3 years. Management thereafter announced that the fac- 
tory would be closed. After several days' discussion, management and 
workers finally agreed on a temporary contract, with the owner agreeing 
to keep the factory open and to reinstate the 8-hour day if 39 workers 
would agree to resign. These workers would be given first opportunity 
if more jobs became available. Job stability was promised for the next 
18 months.--U.S., Embassy, Quito. 


Martinique 


Unemployment Expected. The population of Martinique was estimated 
at 263,000 in 1958, about 600 per square mile, and was growing rapidly. 
(U.S. density in 1950, about 50 per square miles; density of Puerto Rico, 
645.) The largest numbers of employed persons, both men and women, were 
laborers in agriculture, where work is highly seasonal, frequently 
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amounting to less than half the year. Underemployment exists also in 
the nonagricultural sectors of the economy. The island depends large- 
ly on the production and export of sugar, rum, bananas, and pineapples, 
and on French Government expenditures for education, social security, 
and public works. 


The labor force is expected to shoot rapidly upward, along with 
population. A government source estimates the present labor force at 
100,000, and foresees a rise to 130,000 by 1970. As the island's agri- 
culture is approaching its maximum production on the limited acreage, 
and there are no firm plans to bring in new industries (even the pres- 
ent degree of commercial activity is substantially subsidized by French 
expenditures), authorities expect that unless new factors intervene the 
undererployment of today will give way to heavy unemployment in the not 
distant future.--U.S. Consulate, Martinique, F.W.I. 


Peru 


Workers' Education Organization Formed. The First National Worker 


Education Conference was held in Lima from February 24-27. Faculties 
of three worker education schools in the provinces and Lima's Escuela 
Sindical Autdnoma participated, and created the Organizacién Nacional 
de Educacién Obrera (ONEO), an organization to aid in standardizing 
norms and teaching materials. During the past 2 years, 300 students 
have attended full-time evening courses, and over 1,000 have parti- 
cipated in extension courses and in correspondence courses in collec- 
tive bargaining, union organization, preparation of union documents, 
and union bookkeeping. 


The delegates expressed their desire to coordinate their educa- 
tional activities with those of the Secretary of Culture of the Con- 
federacién de Trabajadores del Peru (Peruvian Confederation of Labor), 
and emphasized that their activities will continue to be strictly with- 
in the framework of the free trade union movement.--U.S. Embassy, Lima. 


Venezuela 


Commission of - A Venezuelan Commis- 
sion of Industrial Standards has been set up in the Ministry of Develop- 
ment to study and make recommendations for industrial standards, to ad- 
minister their application, and to establish and maintain relations with 
foreign and international organizations of the same nature. The Commis- 
sion, known as the Comisién Venezolana de Normas Industriales--COVENIN-- 
is to be composed of 6 to 10 members, 2 of whom will be from private in- 
dustry, appointed by the Minister of Development. It will be presided 
over by the Director of Industries of the Ministry of Development. 


eee 
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Standards approved by the Minister will be published in the Gaceta 
Oficial under the identifying mark "NORVEN" (Norma Venezolana).--U.S. 
Embassy, Caracas. 


- Unemployed and underemployed 
persons from the interior seeking jobs in Caracas pose one of the 
most serious problems facing President Romulo Betancourt's Govern- 
ment. Public works offer almost the only employment possibilities in 
Caracas, since few new jobs are being created in Venezuelan industry. 
--U.S. Embassy, Caracas. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
European Coa] and Stee] Community (ECSC) 


r - The average numbers of enm- 
ployees in underground coal mining in the last quarters of 1957 and 
1958 were as follows: 


Country 


(In thousands) 
Community total 666.5 640.1 


Germany ... 342.9 328.4 
Saar Cia. ck See 38.3 
Belgium ... 107.7 98.7 
France .... 143.2 140.8 
ee 4.2 2.7 
Netherlands . . 30.7 31.0 


The ECSC publishes these statistics on a weekly basis, giving er- 
ployment as of the last day of each week. The above figures were ob- 
tained by totalling the weekly figures for the last 13 weeks of the 
year, and dividing by 13. Luxembourg is not listed, as it produces no 
coal.--European Coal and Steel Community. 


Austria 


. Austria probably has one of the most comprehensive 
and advanced systems of labor legislation in the world. It pioneered 
with various types of social legislation in the 19th and 20th century 
before most other European countries, but later lost ground because of 
economic and political troubles in the 1920's and 1930's. Since 1945, 
the trade unions, aided by gradually developing economic prosperity, 
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have worked to restore Austria to a position of leadership in the 
field of social legislation. Their endeavors in this respect have 
met with considerable success. 





Wage and salary earners, with few exceptions, must carry sick, 
disability, accident, old age, and unemployment insurance, to which 
employers contribute 13 percent of the manual worker's gross earnings, 
and 9.75 percent of the white-collar worker's gross earnings. The 
manual worker contributes 1] percent and the white-collar worker, 
9.25 percent of gross earnings. Moreover, the employer must contri- 
bute 6 percent of all gross earnings in his plant to the children's 
allowance fund, and 30 Austrian Schillings (US$1.15) monthly in rent 
aid for each employee. In addition, he must match the employee's con- 
tribution of 0.5 percent of pay to a housing promotion fund. 


Disability and Accident Pensions. Disability pensions are 
granted to workers if they are 50 percent or more incapacitated; ac- 
cident pensions are granted with 20 percent or more disability. This 
pension is paid in proportion to the degree of incapacity and reaches 
66.7 percent of previous normal earnings if the worker is fully in- 
capacitated. 


Unemployment Benefits. Eligibility for unemployment benefits be- 
gins after 1 year of service, with benefits averaging 50 percent of 
previous normal earnings. Regular unemployment benefits are paid up 
to 30 weeks after 3 years' service. After the claim to regular benefit 
is exhausted, the worker, subject to a means test, may receive emer- 
gency relief for an indefinite period from the unemployment fund, amount- 
ing to from 87 to 100 percent of the regular benefit. 


Children's Allowances. Children's allowances amount to 115 AS a 
month for the first child, 135 AS for the second, 160 AS for the third, 
185 AS for the fourth, and 210 AS for each additional child. (1 AS-- 
Austrian Schi 1 ing-US$0.03846). 


Old=-Age Pensions. Men are eligible for old-age pensions after 
age 65 and women after age 60 if they have been insured for 15 years. 
However, after a worker has drawn either health insurance sick bene- 
fit, unemployment benefit, or emergency relief for 1 year, the old- 
age pension may be granted at age 60 for men and 55 for women.--U.S. 
Embassy, Vienna. 


Wages and Hours of Work. Wages are established by collective 
agreements, which are regulated by the Collective Agreement Law of 
February 26, 1947. Most collective agreements are negotiated on an 
industrywide basis, between one of Austria's 16 industriel] unions (all 
affiliated with the Austrian Federation of Trade Unions), and the ap- 
propriate industry group of the Federal Chamber of Commerce. Minimum 
standards, however, are set by law. 


o S$ 
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The legal workday is 8 hours for most industries; maximum hours 
per week are 48, with some exceptions. By a collective agreement, ef- 
fective February 1, 1959, however, the AFTU was able to obtain a 45- 
hour week for each of the 16 divisions of industry it represents. The 
unions will strive to have a law promulgated making the 45-hour week 
the legal week. Special legislation exists with regard to hours of 
work for women and young people, particularly where nightwork is con- 
cerned, and for a few occupational groups. 


Minimum wages are set by law, and legal requirements also exist 
regarding the payment of overtime (25 percent above regular wages). 
However, in organized industries both wages and overtime payments are 
considerably higher than the legal minimums. Most collective agree- 
ments establish a 50-percent differential for overtime and up to 100 
percest for work beyond 10 hours a day, or for overtime on a night 
shift. The law requires that a 10- to 30-percent differential be paid 
for nightyork but this also is for the most part subject to collec- 
tive agreement. 


Workers receive full pay for 12 legal holidays; if a worker is on 
duty on these days he receives double pay. Vacations with pay also are 
regulated by law and vary with the seniority of the worker--from 12 to 
24 working days for manual workers and 12 to 30 days for white-collar 
workers. Many firms pay additional vacation bonuses under collective 
agreements.--U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Labor Organization and Labor Disputes. Almost two-thirds (1,438,755) 


of Austria's wage and salary earners are members of the Austrian Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions (AFTU), a "supraparty" organization with 16 con- 
stituent unions established on an industrial basis. Although the AFTU 

is supraparty in contrast with the ideological and religious unions in 
Austria prior to 1934, it is controlled largely by the Socialists, whose 
adherents comprise some 65 to 70 percent of its members. The second 
strongest group--10 percent--follow the People's Party (Catholic). The 
Communist membership is about 7 percent. The remaining members either 
are in the Freedom Party or are independent. Membership in a trade union 
is. voluntary, but the checkoff is legal provided the worker gives his 


consent. 


The AFTU may be described as advocating a moderate, responsible 
program aimed at raising the living standard of its members without 
jeopardising the stability of the economy. Its primary function is to 
negotiate collective agreements with various industrial interests. 

Most of its leaders are members of Parliament. It is a staunch supporter 
of democracy and an active member cf the International Confederation of 


Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 
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Chamber of Labor. The Chamber. of Labor, a semigovernmental body 
with considerable influence, especially in formulating labor and so- 
cial legislation, is made up of delegates elected by the nonagricul- 
tural workers. Any proposed law that might directly or indirectly af- 
fect workers must be submitted to the Chamber of Labor for its com- 
ments and advice. The Federal Chamber of Commerce represents indus- 
trial interests in the same capacity, so that labor and social legis- 
lation, as long as the existing Coalition Government survives, must 
inevitably be a matter of negotiation and compromise. Wage and salary 
earners have 0.5 percent of their earnings deducted automatically for 


support of the Chamber of Labor. 


Work Councils. Manual and white-collar workers employed in plants 
with a labor force of 20 or more are represented by works councillors 
elected every 2 years by free and secret ballot. These works council- 
lors have an advisory seat on the plant's board of directors and may 
exert considerable influence on plant policies. Most works councillors 
are Socialists, although independent councillors have increased in 
recent years. The Communists have been relatively strong only in plants 
formerly operated by the Russians, particularly in the oil industry. 


Labor Disputes Machinery. No legal procedure has been established 
for arbitration of labor-management disputes, and no tradition has de- 
veloped for compulsory arbitration. However, a system of Labor Courts, 
Conciliation Offices,and Conciliation Commissions functions in the la- 
bor-management field. In addition, the important Wage and Price Commis- 
sion, representing employers, unions, and agricultural organisations, 
has been developed on a voluntary basis since World War II to help in. 
the control of wages and prices. 


Partly because of the moderate policy of the AFTU and the rising 
Standard of living in Austria, no major, nationwide strikes have occurred 
in Austria since 1945. A Communist attempt to disrupt the economy in 
1950 by fomenting a labor-management dispute over a wage agreement ended 
in failure and the ouster of most of the instigators from the AFTU. 
Plant-level strikes are also relatively rare. The AFTU considers as il- 
legal any strike called without its prior permission and generally re- 
fusesits financial support for such a strike.--U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Belgium 


che r . After 9 weeks, a settle- 
ment was readhed late in March in a strike involving 45,000 Belgian 
border workers (Belgians commuting to France for work) who had suf- 
fered a loss of wages owing to the devaluation of the French franc. 
The settlement, negotiated between the Belgian and French Govern- 
ments, called for increases of about 25 percent, paid for by the two 
Governments.--U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


-7- 
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Germany, Federa) Republic. 


Children's Allowances. The Bundestag passed a Government- 
sponsored bill to raise children's allowances, which are based on 
employers' contributions, from DM 30 ($7.14) to DM 40 ($9.52) a 
month per child, beginning with the third child as heretofore.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 





Union Official Disciplined for East Zone Contacts. The regional 
executive board of the Sozialistische Partei Deutschlands (Socialist 
Party of Germany--SPD) in North-Hesse decided on March 21 to expel 
Karl Eckerlin, Chairman of the Kassel Kreis organization of the Public 
Service Workers Union (OeTV), from the party for having attended the 
Soviet Zone-sponsored "All-German Workers' Conference." despite warn- 
ings that participation was incompatible with membership in the SPD. 
--German Press. 


New Mineworkers Union Believed Communist. An "Independent Mine- 
workers Union’ has been established in the Ruhr with headquarters in 
Marl; the new organization is to operate in the area Marij-Gelsenkirchen- 
Bochum (Ruhr). There are indications that Communist elements support 
the new organization, which is reportedly created to introduce its own 
nomination slates in the forthcoming works council elections,in case 
the nomination slates sponsored by the Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund 
(German Confederation of Trade Unions)-affiliated (DGB) Mineworkers 
Union should include only a few radical candidates. 





Dr. Arnold Poepke (Besen) told a meeting of the Christian Social 
"Plant Action 1959" that 280 Communist plant groups are active today 
in the Ruhr coal mining industry. The new "Independent Mineworkers 
Union" should be taken very seriously, he said.--German Press. 


Netherlands 


Labor Union Affiliations. About 40 percent of the Netherlands 
wage and salary workers are organized. Of these, 36.5 percent are af- 
filiated with the Netherlands Trade Union Federation (NVV), which is 
close to the Labor Party; 29.7 percent with the Catholic Workers' Move- 
ment (KAB); 16.4 percent with the National Federation of Christian 
Workers (CNV), which is Protestant; and the remaining 17.4 percent with 
other unions.--Dutch Press, 


Secia&] Insurance. Dutch social insurance legislation, which dates 
back to 1901, is extremely comprehensive both in type of coverage and 
number of persons covered. Compared with some of its neighbors, how- 
ever, the Netherlands had a late start in the field of compulsory social 
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insurance and then progressed relatively slowly. For example, workmen's 
compensation insurance, was enacted in 1901, but covered only workers 
in dangerous enterprises until 1921 when it became all inclusive. Im- 
plementation of both the Invalidity and the Health Insurance Acts was 
postponed for years, owing to disagreement about administration. An 
outline of the most important social insurance laws in the Netherlands 
is presented in table A. 





Rapid progress was made in the social insurance field following 
World War I but this progress was slowed during the depression years 
of the 1930's. Preparations were made during this period, however, for 
a children's allowance law, promulgated in 1939, and a law providing 
medical services, promulgated in 1941. 


Since World War II, the most outstanding additions to Dutch compul- 
sory social insurance legislation have been the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and the General Old Age Act. Of equal importance were the many in- 
stances in which old laws were rewritten or amended. Particular attention 
was paid in the post-World War II years to providing insurance to self- 
employed persons of limited means, and to providing generally wider 
coverage as well as moredfficient administration under existing legis- 
lation. Although the employer pays most of the Social Insurance premi- 
ums, the worker participates under several laws and pays all the premi- 
um required by the General Old Age Act (table B.) 


As social insurance developed and expanded, various bodies were 
created, as needed, to administer the legislation. Although this led 
to a considerable number of administrative organisations, it has re- 
sulted in a generally effective system. Reorganization with a complete- 
ly centralized administration has never been attempted, but since the 
Social Insurance Organization Act (Organisatiewet-Sociale Verzekering) 
of 1952 there has been a central supervisory body, the Social Security 
Council (Sociale Verzekeringsraad), which oversees the activities of 
the various bodies administering legislation, and is directly respon- 
sible to the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health. The Council 
consists of an equal number (10 each) of government, employer, and la- 
bor representatives and a chairman appointed by the Crown which are ap- 
pointed for a period of 3 years. It supervises the Industrial Societies 
(Bedrijfsverenigingen) and the Social Insurance Bank (Sociale Verzeke- 
ringsbank) which, in turn, supervises the Councils of Labor (Raden van 
Arbeid). The Council's authority is the most extensive in the case of 
the Industrial Societies since it is permitted to lay down rules and 
regulations by which the societies abide. 


There are 26 Industrial Societies, one for each of the groups of 
related industries or occupations into which the Minister of Social Af- 
fairs and Public Health has classified the Dutch economy. A society is 
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composed of representatives of the unions and the employers' organi- 
zations operating in a particular sector of the economy, and is or- 
ganised exclusively to administer certain social insurance laws, 
Each Society must be approved by the Minister and is then granted 
legal personality. 


The Social Insurance Bank, which is located in Amsterdam, super- 
vises the 22 Councils of Labor throughout the country. The Bank's 
Board consists of an equal number (5 each) of government, employer, 
and labor representatives and a chairman appointed by the Crown. Each 
Labor Council is composed of a chairman appointed by the Government 
and an equal number (3 each) of employer and labor representatives. 
Only the chairman is paid. Labor and management representatives are 
appointed for 3-year periods. 


In contrast with the above described organizations, each of which 
concerns itself with a number of social insurance laws, the local 
Health Funds (Ziekenfondsen) and their supervisory Health Fund Council 
(Ziekenfondsenraad) confine themselves solely to the execution of the 
Health Fund Decree (Ziekenfondsenbesluit). The Health Fund Council 
consists of representatives of the local health funds as well as Gov- 
ernment officials, labor and management representatives, and partici- 
pants in the program such as doctors, pharmacists, and dentists. 


The Unemployment Fund, originally set up to administer the unem- 
ployment act lost most of its responsibilities to the Social Insurance 
Eouncil. Its activities are now limited to administering the money 
collected under the act. 
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Table B. Netherlands: Employers' compulsory nonwage payments, 1956 





Percent of hour- 
ly earnings 





TUGEE..0 «os nw 2 EW Bie + 0 0 tthe meted 30.0 = 37.33 


Compulsory socia) insurance contributions 11.01 - 18.33 
Health insurance (Ziektewet) ....... 1.5 = 3.75 
Health fund (Ziekenfondsenbesluit) .... 2.1 
Workmen's compensation (Ongevallenwet)1]/ . -51- 3.88 
Invalidity act (Invaliditeitswet) .... 5 =- 1.0 


Unemployment act (Werkloosheidswet) ... 9 = 2.10 
Children's allowances (Kinderbijslagwet) . 5.5 


Compulsory noninsurence contributions 19. 


Vacations and extra vacation pay 2/. 
es | ae Pe eee ee 
Shott periods of leave 4/. ..... 
Company pension funds 5/...... 


ee @ 
eeeae 





]/Varies by industry according to degree of risk involved. 
2/Compulsory vacations vary according to seniority. In 1956, 
they averaged 15 workdays and vacation bonuses averaged 2 weeks pay. 
3/Averaged 6 for the year. 
4/Averaged 3 days for the year. 
5/In most companies, a weekly lump-sum payment of 1-3.60 guilders 
was made in 1956. Where it was paid on a percentage basis, however, it 
amounted to 6 percent of the payroll. 


Source: Secretariaat-Generaal van de Benelux Douane Unie, 
Benelux, Loononderzoek, toestand in October 1956. Brussels. 











Western Europe 








United Kingdom 


- Wa n - British labor and management may 
be moving toward the system widespread in the United States, of 
negotiating a wage contract for a number of years instead of 1 year 
only. Robert Willis, this year's chairman of the Trades Union Con 
gress, for example, is in favor of longer-term agreements as 4 means 
of avoiding the annual wage struggle. Hié own union, the London Typo- 
graphical Society, already follows the practice of negotiating agree- 
ments for more than 1] year. 


Willis recently suggested that British unions seek a "suffi- 
ciently substantial" wage increase for the coming year and agree at 
the same tire not to put in another wage claim for 2 or 3 years. He 
acded, however, that the agreements should include a "cushion" in the 
form of automatic adjustments to any rise in the cost of living. 


The reaction of management to the idea is that a settlement for 
a period of years would be suitable if productivity were increasing 
at a reasonable rate, and that such a period may be approaching in 
step with the expansion which is now noticeable in British industrial 
activity.--British Press. 


Development Areas. As the next British election approaches 

(which must take place not later than May 1960), increasing importance 
attaches to the efforts of the Government to promote employment by en- 
couraging the inauguration of business in areas of high unemployment. 
The national level of unemployment in recent months (about 2.5 percent 
of the work force), although low in comparison with the rate in other 
countries, is viewed with anxiety by workers and voters for two reasons: 
(1) It is higher than it has been at any time since the end of World 
War II; and (2) it conceals a wide spread in the rate of unemployment 
in different parts of the country. (For example, there are pockets in 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland with as much as 8 percent unen- 


ployment. ) 


The legislative basis for the efforts to stimulate business acti- 
vity in the depressed areas is the Distribution of Industries Act 
(1945), which had as one of its original purposes the diversification 
of economic activity in areas domineted by a single industry, such as 
coal or textiles. At present, however, the act is invoked mainly for 
the development of areas where the rate of unemployment is higher 
than 4 percent; the requirement for diversification has been dropped. 
Accordingly, existing companies in an area of high unemployment are 
now eligible for aid in expanding their local operations even if they 
represent the sole important type of industry in the area. 


- 15 - 














Western Europe 





The present program has as its antecedent a similar effort, mode- 
rately successful, which was begun under the act of 1945, and was dis- 
continued in 1956, when the Government declared that private enter- 
prise could be relied upon to provide the needed expansion. 


The first of the techniques used in diverting industry to the 
development sreas is the requirements of certification for the con- 
struction of any new plant. This technique was highlighted recently 
when the Government refused to certify the construction of a proposed 
plant in an area of southern England where there was less than 2 per- 
cent unemployment. 


Other techniques used in the program include the extension of 
loans to firms desiring to build in development areas, the provision 
of factory buildings by the Government at low rant to such firms,and 
the grant to them of subsidies to cover any initial losses incurred 
through the special difficulties of construction and operation in de- 
velopment areas. The Government recently announced that it planned to 
increase the amount spent on services and loans to business in develop- 
ment areas from £5 million ($14 million), the amount designated for the 
present fiscal year, to bl] million ($30.8 million) next year. 


The criteria applied by the Government in determining whether to 
extend aid to a company planning to expand in a development area are 
as follows: 


1. There must be a reasonable chance that the project will be a 
commercial success. As Sir David Eccles, president of the Board of 
Trade (which administers the program), has said, "It is not the in- 
tention of the Government to enoourage the building of factories that 
will continue indefinitely to be a burden on public funds." 


2. There must be evidence that the capital needed for the project 
cannot be raised in the usual way and at the usual rates of interest. 
An example cited by Sir David Edcles is that of a man who could get 4a 
private loan to build a factory on the outskirts of London, but not in 
the depths of Cornwall, because the lender considered a factory in the 
latter area too risky. 


3. The project must be one which would provide a fair amount of 
employment. For example, a scheme to build a cold-storage plant where 
only one man would be employed would not qualify. 


It is not yet clear whether the program will meet with success. 
Sir David has expressed the hope, however, that by the spring of 1959 
"we will have quite a fair amount to tell."--U.S.Embassy, London, and 
British Press. 


ee 




















EASTERN EUROPE 


Czechoslovakia 


Retai) Prices Reduced. Pursuant to a recommendation of the Central 
Committee, retail prices on many food items, on children's and workers' 
clothing, and on certain other consumer goods were reduced on March 8. 
(The old and new prices will be presented in the June issue of Labor 
Developments Abroad.) This is the first general retail price reduction 
since April 1, 1956. Qualified observers in Prague differ as to the sig- 
nificance of the cuts. 


Social Security Benefits Raised. Besides reducing prices, the Cen- 
tral Committee decreed a rise in family allowances beginning April l, 
with such changes as will afford greater benefits particularly to low- 
income families with three or more children. The increased family al- 
lowances are estimated to cost the Government an additional 502 million 
crowns (US$23.2 million) yearly. (The tourist rate of exchange is 21.60 


crowns for US$1.) 


Pensions for retired and sick workers were also raised, by amounts 
to total 200 million crowns (US$9.31 million) in 1959 and an additional 
increase of 100 million crowns annually in subsequent years. The prin- 
cipal result of this measure is to raise old-age pensions granted before 
January 1, 1957 to the level of the pensions granted after that date, 
when the present social security act, setting a minimum pension of 400 
crowns (US$18.50) a month, became effective. 


Hungary 
Number of Women Workers. In a speech celebrating International 


Women's Day, March 8, Gyorgy Marosan offered a few statistics pointing 
up the role women play in Hungary's economic life. One and a half mil- 
lion of the more than 5 million women in Hungary are at work. Some 
340,000 work in industry; 618,000 in agriculture; 147,000 in State ad- 
ministration; 335,000 in health services, trade, communications, the 
catering industry, and miscellaneous other branches of trade; 48,000 
teach; and women account for 18 percent of Hungary's doctors.--U.S. 
Legation, Budapest. 





réduitdias ands some ineweanee for selected consumer goods went into 
effect December 14, 1958. On the following day, installment purchasing 
was extended to a large number of high-cost consumer goods in State 
stores. Price changes were as follows: 
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Reductions 









Percent 


















of reduction 

Acetate silk textiles ....2-cccevcvcceee 25 
Nylon a et aes 1 ey et et ae ke Se 25 
Middle-grade Chinese silk .c.ecccecscvececvecse 30 
Middle-grade imported wool textiles . . 2. « « « « « 30 
Elasti cized stockings » e e e e e e eo o o 6 e o oe eo 20 
Nylon socks e es e * e e _ eo e e oe eo @ e e e e e eo e 20 
Water proofed overcoats .«cecerccceccvcevrvecece 30 
Russian middle-grade bicycles eoeeeeeeeeee 2h 
Russian middle-grade watches, eoe0eveee#ee#eee#e®@ 20 
Alarm clockB. «s«ccccesveeveveeveevee Lo 
Imported middle-grade household equipment 

(washing machines, refrigerators). . «.++e«eee 30 
Imported middle-grade cameraS . «ee eeere ee © @ 30 
Coffee e e . e . e e e @ e ® e e e e o e e @ e 10 


Increases 


Prices of porcelain ware, common china, middle-grade glassware, 
toweling, and "vigonia" textiles were increased by 20 percent (Trybuna 
Ludu, December 1)). 
















The value of the reductions and increases reportedly will total 
1.2 and 0.25 billion zlotys, respectively, in 1959. (2h Zlotys = 
U.S.$1, at tourist rate.) 







In an interview published in Trybuna Ludu of December 1), Julius 
Struminski, chairman of the State Price Commission, stated that the 
announced price changes were made for economic reasons. That is, he 
explained, the reductions apply to goods which are in plentiful supply 
as a result of increased production and imports. The increases apply 
to goods that were in short supply owing to excessive consumption and 
to limited production that was low because prices were below manu- 
facturing costs.--U.S. Embassy, Warsaw. 









Attack on Inefficiency and Low Morale. At a meeting held in 
Warsaw in January, Joseph esza, vice chairman of the Central Council 
of trade unions, deplored not only inefficiency in Polish industry, but 
also selfish and willful acts on the part of workers, as evidenced by 
the considerable rise in overtime work (presumably made necessary by 
inefficiency), thefts of public property, and the destruction of tools 
and machines. He said that in order to improve the situation in one 
respect (through the motivation of earnings), the Central Council was 
preparing rules for the distribution of salary premiums to engineers 
and technicians. He added that the Council was devoting considerable 
attention to the promotion of work competition between workers, and 
to holding production meetings of workers and management .--U.S.Embas- 
SY, Warsaw. 48 
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Soviet Union 


Installment Buying. Stores in three Ukrainian cities (Odessa, 
Stalino, and Nikolayev) have begun to sell, on credit, certain con- 
sumer goods, including sewing machines, radios, musical instruments, 
cameras, and motorcycles. In order to get credit, the buyer must pay 
down 20 percent of the purchase price, and must agree to pay the 
remainder within 6 months, and must have the approval of his trade 
union. 


NEAR EAST AND AFRICA 


Africa 


ILO Opens Field Office. On January 14, 1959, the International 
Labour Organisation opened, in Lagos, Nigeria, its first African 
Field Office. Field Offices are primarily concerned with technical 
assistance operations.--International Labor Press. 


Algeria 


increase _in Minimym Wage. Following a 4.5-percent increase in 
the guaranteed minimum wage for Metropolitan France, the minimum was 


increased almost 5 percent in Algeria, with the explanation that 
contrary to customary procedure the increase was not related to 
changes in the cost of living.--U.S. Consulate, Algiers. 


Israel 


. The main features of wage policy for the 
next 2 years, adopted at a meeting of the Histadrut executive com- 
mittee toward the end of 1958, include general wage restraint, but 
with higher wages for farm workers, increased benefits for building 
workers, and certain all-round benefits, including a higher family 
allowance.--International Labor Press. 


Libya 


Social] Insurance Act. Effective March 28, the regulations of 
the Libyan Social Insurance Act, No. 53 of 1957, will come into 
force in Tripolitania, when the National Insurance Institution (new- 
ly created) will assume responsibility for implementation of the 
legislation. Employers will deduct 4.5 percent of each employee's 
gross salary as the employee's contribution, and add 6.75 percent 
of the salary as the employer contribution.--U.S. Embassy, Tripoli. 














Near East and Africa 
United Arab Republic: Syria 





Trade Unions To Expe] Communists. Khalid-al-Hakim, secretary- 
general of the Syrian trade union federation, which includes 48 
trade unions, announced on March 24 that the trade unions of the 
Syrian region have decided to expel Communists.--UAR Radio. 


EAST ASIA 
Burma 


Trade Unions Urged to Avoid Political Affiliation. The Govern- 
ment is urging all unions to sever their ties with political parties 
and to merge into nonpolitical organizations. In accordance with 
this policy the largest union has been reconstituted as the unaf- 
filiated Burma Railway Employees’ Federation. Other unions, however, 
are reportedly reluctant to act.--U.S.Embassy, Rangoon. 


india 


P.& T Employees Refuse Pay. Post and telegraph employees refused 
to take their wages on the March 2 payday in protest against the Gov- 
ernment's refusal to amend Government Service Conduct Rules which 
prohibit meetings and demonstrations by government employees, and 
against continued Government refusal to grant another interim pay 
raise to offset the high cost of living. Although the employees took 
their salaries the next day, their refusal to accept pay on the ap- — 
pointed day is a violation of Government Service Conduct Rules.--U.S. 
Embassy, New Delhi. 


Japan 


Unemployment, Insurance. The Unemployment Insurance Law was revised 
recently to extend its benefits to more of the workers employed at 
smaller business esteblishments. 


Under the new law, which came into force October 1, 1958, pro- 
cedures for taking out insurance are simplified and organizations of 
business proprietors are allowed to act as proxies of the beneficiaries. 


The unemployment insurance is compulsory and applies to business 
proprietors who have five or more employees. At present, the number 
of such proprietors is about 280,000 and the insured, some 10 million. 


The workers at business establishments with fewer than five em- 


ployees may be voluntarily insured. About 30,000 business proprietors 
have taken out voluntary insurance and the insured total about 70,000 
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East Asia 


accounting for less than 3 percent of the 2.2 million workers hired 
by 1.1 million smaller enterprises. 








Under the new law, the Unemployment Insurance Business Associa- 
tion has been established to conduct the insurance business for em- 
ployers. The Association is not new but the new name was given by lo- 
cal prefectural governments to existing groups of trade unions and 
other organizations. 


Business proprietors who are allowed to use the services of the 
agency are limited to those who have fewer than 15 employees. Pro- 
prietors with fewer than 5 employees are allowed to pay the premiums 
in 4 installments every year, instead of one each month, on the basis 
of specially calculated wages of their employees. Insurance for day 
laborers is not handled by the Association. 


When the Association is delegated to take out unemployment in- 
surance, it is required to forward the application submitted by the 
business proprietor to the local prefectural government, through the 
public employment security office, which exercises jurisdiction over 
the district where the place of business is located. 


The Association undertakes for the proprietor all necessary work 
required by the Unemployment Insurance Law and its regulations. It 
charges a monthly fee of ¥250 (¥360=US$1) to business operators with 
five or more employees and ¥150 to those with fewer than 5 employees. 
Changes in the fee will depend on the business conditions of both the 
association and the member organization. 


To encourage the sale of insurance policies, the Covernment will 
pay a bonus once a year to the organizations which have shown good 
records in payment of the premiums, The bonus, which is set within 5 
percent of the total premiums paid by the organizations concerned to 
the Government, is granted only to those who have completed the pay- 
ment of more than 95 percent of the premiums in the previous fiscal 
year without falling into arrears or attempting payment evasion.-- 
Japan, Government Press. 

















SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


INTERNATIONAL 


U.S.Dept.of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Division of Program Research. Social Security 


Programs Throughout the World, 1958. Washington, Superintendent 
of Documents, 1958. 93 pp. $1.00. 


The report brings up to date the information on social se- 
curity programs of the world presented in an earlier report is- 
sued in 1954, and summarizes the principal provisions of these 
programs in 22 pages of text and 93 pages of charts. 


Cook, Alice H., and Douty, Agnes M. Labor Education Outside the 
Unions: A Review of Postwar Programs in Western Europe and the 


United States. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1958. 148 pp. 


A description of programs of labor education carried out by 
various countries and by international organizations, other than 
trade unions. This supplements the extensive literature on trade 
union education prograns. 


Ibero-American Organization of Social Security. III Congreso Ibero- 
eri de Seguridad Socia] /Third Latin-American Conference 
on Social Security/ Quito, Ecuador, November 21-30, 1958. Quito, 

1958. Paged by section. In Spanish. 


Three-volume report of the acts and proceedings of the Con- 
gress and the Directive Commission of the Ibero-American Organi- 
zation of Social Security. Contains reports of delegates on opera~ 
tion of social security systems in member countries and reports of 
technical committees on special problems such as social security 
for rural workers. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
Triesch, Gtinter. : Macht und Verantwortung 
der Gewetkschaften /The Power of the Officials: Powers and Respon- 
sibilities of the Trade Unions/. Dusseldorf, Karl Rauch Verlag, 
1956. 480 pp. In German. 





The book presents the history, ideology, and aspirations of 
post-World War II trade unionism in Germany. Though based on de- 
velopments in the Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund (German Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions), it covers many of the economic and politi- 
cal problems that affect the unions and the workers. 

















ITALY 


LaPalombara, Joseph. The Italian r Movement: Pro 
pects, Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1957. 192 pp. 


The latest study in the series, Studies in International La- 
bor, edited by Adolf Sturmthal. It discusses both the trade union 
activities and the political activities of labor organizations in 
Italy. 


KENYA 


Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. Department of Information. The 
Cost of Living in Kenya. Nairobi, October 1958. 10 pp. 


The pamphlet, designed for persons going to Kenya to live, 
gives prices of necessities in Nairobi in June 1958, in East 
African shillings and cents. Income and inheritance tax rates 
are included. 


NYASSALAND 
United Nations. General Assembly. a = 


information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories: Nyassaland. 1959. 29 pp. Mimeo. (A/4081/Add.2. 
5 March 1959) 


Basic information on population; economic conditions, with 
some basic data by industry group; imports and exports; labor, 
employment, labor disputes; cooperative societies; public health; 
education; and related topics. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained largely 
from official agencies of the countries concerned, as 
indicated by the source note accompanying each table. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no 
information as to the accuracy of the methods employed. 
Data are supplied for such use as readers may make of 


them, bearing in mind this important limitation. 


a. 
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Table 1 B. Belgian Congo: Legal Minimum Wages for Africans, 1950 and 1957, 























by ae 
Inf 
{in rancs 
Province ___ Lowest Highest Modal 
1950_|1957_ | 1950 11957, 1950S | (1957 

Belgian Congo | 5.00 10 17.30 33 8.50 15 
Leopoldville i i: ae) A ee 8.50 13 
Equateur 6.65 - 13- |} 12:75 20 7.50 15 
Orientale 7.35 w=}: 12.15 25 9.00 15 
Kivu 5.00 10 | 8.55 22 6.00 10 
Katanga 7.0 32 15.70 31 9.00 21 
Kasai 6.00 10 9.40 18 8.50 14 





1 Congo franc = about 2 U.S. cents. 
Source: U.S. Consulate General, Leopoldville. 


and Percent Increase Since 1950 


(in francs) 


Table 1C. Belgian Congo: Minimum Legal Daily Remuneration of African 
Laborers Performing "Ordinary" Work ;n the Principal Capitals,1958, 






































1 Congo franc = about 2 U.S. cents. 


o 2% = 


Source: U.S. Consulate General, Leopoldville. 


Note: The real income of Africans is further supplemented by free 
medical, surgical, and hospital care for the worker and his family, paid 
vacations, pensions, and disability insurance. 


Leopold- |Coquilhat- Stanley- Bukavu ‘Lulua- Elisabeth- 

ville ville ville ' bourg ville 
- Minimum wage | 
My Cash wage... . .| 20.50 11.00 ‘13.50 {12.00 11.00 16.00 
0 Rations . ... . .{13.00| 10.60 | 11.40 8.60 8.20 ; 12.60 
R Lodging. .... «| 7.20 3.00 | 5.00 | 5.20 | 3.00 , 7.50 
> ) 1 
: Percent increase ! : : 
3 since 1950 135 , lo | 146 | 216 ; 158 126 
3 
/ : 
: Total (for a married | ' 
3 man with 1 child)! 51.65 | 33.70 139.35 | 32.95 | 28.85 , 48.05 
p Wife ...... | 6.50) 5.30 [| 5.70 | 430 | 4.10 ; 6.30 
; Each child ... .| 3.25 2.65 2.85 ' 2.15 | 2.05 3.15 
5 Lodging (per child)} 1.20 1.15 90 |; .70 B.-| 28 
> H 
z 
4 
D 
5 
5 
i] 
3 
3 








































Table 2. Czechoslovakia: Government data on workers, wages, 
and productivity, 1955-58 
Year | A i Productivity 
and All em- /|Production; All em- (Production per worker 
month  'ployees]/|workers ployees]/|workers monthly 
(In thousands) (In Korunas) 2/ (1955=100) 
1955 . ..) 2,868 | 1,470 1,273 | 1,258 100.0 
1642.4. BRS As 1,309 1,291 106.8 
a a 1,982 | 1,565 1,318 1,298 113.1 
1958: January .j; 2,001 | 1,586 1,367 | 1,330 115.6 
February 2,000 1,585 1,218 | 1,195 111,1 
March .. 1,996 | 1,583 1,321 | 1,309 123.1 
Apeil .. 1,985 1,579 1,361 | 1,310 119.6 
May ..: 1,992 ! 1,588 1,374 | 1,372 122.7 
June -' 1,998 1,596 1,320 | 1,300 124.4 
July ..: 2,030 1,631 1,427 : 1,366 113.6 
August . . 2,028 { 1,628 1,340 1,320 104.8 
September | 2,034 | 1,635 1,336 | 1,320 127.6 
October .' 2,069 | 1,670 1,423 1,376 130.7 
| 











]/Except apprentices. 


2/At the official rate of exchange, 7.20 Korunas=US$1; at the tourist 


rate of exchange 21.60 Korunas=US$1. 


Source: Republic of Czechoslovakia, State Statistical Office, Statis- 
ticke Zpravy (Statistical Affairs). No.12 (December) 1958. (p. 1). 








Table 3. Germany, Federal Republic: Average hourly earnings 
of production workers, by industry, August 1958 


























——ee Average hourly earnings 
wity ff Industry (In Deutschemarks) 
_ All; 
y ee Female 
00) All industries ......2-e¢-+-eee 2.335 | 2.522 | 1.600 
Mining oeeeef#feee eee ee ® © © © @# # @ -- | 2.887 — 
a Ser aes <7. oe ote Let gn -- :3.010: -- 
n\n Se ar — {2.484 -- 
MiGsts TCLoSc! See aloo oraedl 3 io ees oly Syltpine tgg paeeee -- 
Salts and salines ........ Si or WEY — '2.454 ate 
GU nce oes pote. ol bess on ee. 08 -- |2.245 -_ 
All industries except mining oe ss | 2.308 | 2.534 | 1.600 
ED fn ng Ge Se o fe phQeeE Baits > 2.547 | 2.566 | 1.851 
eRe i S55 ol os ol ale S9SOE8 GO E.G 2.565 , 2.583 {; 1.801 
Raw materials... 1... -220 e206 «© « | 26521 2.617: 1.6% 
Stone and earth. .......2-eee-e A 2.385 2.403 | 1.715 
Iron and steel industry . ° > 2.857 2.892 , 1.848 
Blast furnaces, rolling mills (hot), forging 3.025 ‘3.047 | 1.956 
Rolling mills (cold), drawing. .... | 2.590 2.599 ' 1.637 
Iron and steel casting, foundries ..... 2.722 2.755 1.921 
— Nonferrous metals ..........e46-6 : 2.483 2.566: 1.679 
DIONE & «eh hohe n 026+ where higs a 0+ ortets 2.430 2.531 ° 1.651 
Mineral oil processing and byproducts of coal | 2.624 2.647) 1.947 
urist Chemical industry (excluding synthetic fibers)! 2.353 2.540 ' 1.629 
Rubber and asbestos products ....... : 2.270 2.539; 1.753 
atis- - Sawing and wood processing ....... “ts 1.968 2.020, 1.552 
Sawmills and planing Kosiee HSS Ny igw lag 1.911 1.940: 1.408 
Impregnating,washing, peeling, and veneering! 1.964 2.124) 1.516 
Paper j Se Or ee ee ee we | 2.280 | 2.391! 1.640 
Synthetic fibers ¢ bebuioks,.boe% ott Jagger 2.408 2.582 1.783 
Metal processing industries. ....... +--+ | 24324 2.476 1.648 
Steel construction . 2... 2 ee ee ee ee | 20h435 22455) 1.591 
Machine construction ..... +++. +e | 20409 2.472 1.675 
Shipbuilding on cabieretpreuess alah! Sp hgive 2GSP4 21988 
Street and air transportation equipment... 2.630 . 2.684, 2.001 
Trucks and truck motors ........ ot 2.766 2.796) 2.316 
Electro technical equipment ........-. ! 2.089 2.358 1.648 
Precision and optical equipment ....... | 2.072 22344, 1.641 
Iron, steel, tin, and metal products .... ; 2.218 ' 2.433 1.571 
Consumer goods .... 2c ees se eeecee 1.962 2.335. 1.600 
Products of artificial fibers ........ | 1.935 2276, 1.469 
Fine ceramics... 1.2.00 ee eee ee ee | 16955 2-265: 1.587 
Glass eine 4.6 @ eee oe keene 2.283 2.503; 1.563 
Wood products ee @ © @ © @ © @ © © © @ @ 2.060 2.196: 1.487 
eee ee ee ee ee ee 1.747 2.225! 1.418 
Printed products ....2..++eececceee 2.588 2.970 1.597 























Table 3. Germany, Federal Republic: Average hourly earnings 
of production workers, by industry, August 1958--Continued 





Average hourly earnings 


Industry 
All Male Female 








Consumer goods--Continued 
MOUNT 6 TOBE w os. 6 4 6. 5: 0x10: 0: 0-944 0-0-0 9 0s Ree Laken | Suan 
Leather products (including leather gloves) ... . 1.665 | 2.137 1.368 
ES ree ere ee eee © 1.637 
Textiles (excluding products of artificial fibers). 1.895 | 2.187 | 1.682 
Spinning and processing of yarn. ....... - 1.857 | 2.081 1.707 
EN eee ee oe 1.742 
oe We ee | ee ee eer ae ke a 
Musical instruments, toys, sporting goods, | 
jewelry, and processing of precious stones » 2 2.804. | 24226) 1) 46909 
Food d « €1d.6 « SA.5 - 1.910 | 2.292 1.427 











ee Pe Oe ee ee ee ee eg 
eS ae ee ees 
PEO of 0 RUNS 6 869.5 & wLens0d ¢F 556) nb Lees? b AER eReDR 4 ee 
Fruits and vegetables... .. 0.0. 1 eee es LeAGL | 20019 | 1-254 
Breeina GROMEAR ac5 6 ss occ 8 etal scenele ob [RebhFogR SB {2S 
TokneNT PROMS. ..6 a. 56 o.oo ce reverecererevere de SORi oRdEo}> 2638 
Construction «1 621 ee ee ee ee ww oo oo Zehld | 20h7F 1.668 





Note: Average hourly earnings are calculated by dividing total wages 
paid for a particular period by the total hours of work paid for, and thus 
include overtime and vacation and holiday pay. Also included are production 
bonuses and any other additions which the employer has agreed to pay on a 
regular basis each pay period (except as noted below) as well as wage taxes 
and such worker obligations to the social security funds which the employer 
has voluntarily assumed, and payment in kind. Excluded are children's allow- 
ances, special gratuities, profit shares, expense account payments, separa- 
tion pay, special miners' premiums, and year-end bonuses unless the latter 
are paid in monthly installments. 

Although the average hourly earnings quoted include certain nonwage 
benefits, as described above, the employer spends approximately an addition- 
al 20 percent of the payroll on both compulsory and voluntary social contri- 
butions, such as social insurance, children's allowances, housing, special 
bonuses, etc. 

Only fully employed workers are covered by the survey. Apprentices, 
part-time workers, or workers who for any reason were not paid for the en- 
tire period of the survey, are not incldded. White-collar and agricultural 
workers' wages appear in separate publications and are available on 4 quar- 
terly and semiannual basis respectively. 

The official and actual rate of exchange is 1 Deutschemark-US$0.2381. 


Source: Statistisches Bundesamt Wiesbaden, Preise L&dhne Wirtschafts- 
rechnungen, Reihe 15. Arbeitnehmerverdienste in Industrie und Handel. Teil 
I: Arbeiterverdienste, August 1958. This is a new series started with the 
issue covering earnings for February 1957. The Statistical Office is using 
an "adjustment factor," however, to make the earnings statistics of the new 
series comparable with the old. 
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Table 4 A. South Korea: Average monthly earnings of regular 
employees in manufacturing, 1958 
(in thousand hwan ]/) 








Administrative, 
Average, ‘ Production technical, and 


Industry all workers i clerical. workers 
: 
































' workers 
Workers '_Male Female | Mele Female 
All manufacturing eocccceccecscccs 2/241 28.6 15.0 45-4 16.7 
Food @eveeeeeeoeceovneeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 30.3 4 ! 14.0 51.7 - 
I 1 < seenkeskanemenese ss ane 39.0 38.1 13.7 59.3. { 19.9 
Textile products eeoeeeeoeeeeoeesseoeece 18,2 , 26.3 i 14.8 ‘ 39.1 18.7 
Clothing, including shoes .......0. {| 20.9 ' 26.5 12.0 |; Wh -- 
Wood and cork products .eccccccccce | 30.2 / 29.2 4 13.5 46.1 -- 
Furniture and fixtures @eceeoceeeeee 32.8 32.8 tee: aca ee 
Paper and paper products ....cs.eee 28.1 : 32.0 | 10.3 49.5 -- 
Printing and publishing ecccccceccs 37.4 39.2 21.7 39.7 25.0 
Leather and leather products ...... 23.0 23.0 -- -- -- 
1 Rubber products @ececeeceeseeseseeees 23.4 26.5 19.6 51.6 tis 
Chemical and chemical products .... 22.8 28.3 9.1 51.3 31.2 
Petroleum and coal products ....... 21.2 19.1 -- 36.7 -- 
Glass, clay, and stone products .... 23.1 23.1! 15.3 39.4 -- 
Basic metals eoeeceeceeeceeeseeseeeeece 39.2 34.5 ate 62.9 - 
Metal products Covceeeeserceeeseeseece 25.u 24.9 10.2 43.8 = 
Machinery, except electrical ...... 25.6 23.91 130 | We ! -- 
Electrical machinery and tools .... ' 24.8 22.9 aa). a | -- 
Transport equipment Ceoecececccecescoos 26.3 24.3 = { 37.9 — 
‘ iv i 








1/1 hwan=0.2 U.S,cent at the legal exchenge rete and about 0.1 cent on the 


_ illegal market. 
2/This figure consists of the following components: scheduled cash earnings 


| (base pay or piece-rate earnings and regular allowances), 20.6; unscheduled cash 
earnings (overtime and bonuses), 3.1; value of payments in kind, 0.5. 


Source: Bank of Korea, Monthly Statistica] Review, June and December, 1958. 
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Table 5. Mexico: Average wages in lead and sinc mines, 1953-57 




















(In pesos }/) 
Mine number 1953 and 1954 | 1955 and 1956 1957 
Lead_and sinc 
| ae 5 + ae a ae 14.40 17.99 19.96 
PPS 5F ao WEE a 16.03 19.29 21.77 
3 e ee ° e @ = 23.62 = 
4 oeee ee e —— 15.03 16 61 
S © eiscaca #4 — 17.02 20.75 22.75 
- 6 eee 6 oe 13.87 17.15 19.04 
7 eee +e« e ee ee @ = 14.12 esata 
Lead 
8 eee ee ° eo 9.58 11.41 13.31 
9 e eee 8 @ 10.74 13.02 oe 
> Se a a elle 12.80 -- =< 
11 ° o 8.81 11.60 —- 
x Geka sh + & es -- 14.15 | 16.65 
2. Seis Pees. & 12.18 15.19 | -- 
Be «EB & te +0 “oe 12.77 lisaa ctl el 
Be see b hee tere 9.31 11.95 13.85 
Me + MURR Liew 8.50 10.32 {! <- 
17 Us Fae ae 6.59. 8.59 | - 
Zinc | 
18 a do oGite # Fete *e *e ' tac 14.57 i er 
\ ee ae ee ° | 18.35 22.61 {| 25.09 
a ae ee ee | 10.79 12.18 © 13.18 
Copper _and_gipe | | 
al © @n@ileg & “eo *o ee — 14.23 — 
1/12.50 pesos=US$1. 
Note: Mines are designated by number rather than by name in 
order to avoid disclosing the business of individual companies. 
Source: Mexico, Secretaria del Trabajo y Prevision Social. 
Cuaderno 22-23. 1958. 
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Table 6 A. USSR: Workdays lost because of certified illnesses, 1940-55 
r 100 workers 
(pe ) i 
Year Number Year | Number 
i 
we.) ee 1948 , =e 
ee ee ee 1949 .. - | 731.2 
IGi2 2 es ts | SD ane dear a | 780.0 
ee ee a a | 801.7 
3064 » 5 951.6 1952 .. 2... | 828.2 | 
| ee oe 834.5 1953... +» | 865.4 
we eee 829.5 1954... } 914.6 
1947... -.| (j/) | 3955... « «| FOE 
Py type of iljness 
Number of workdays lost in 1955 
(ner 100 wor!ers) 
All illnesses 769.8 
Grippe and severe infection of upper respiratory tract | 110.5 
ee Oe ee eee? eee WOE aha abe aa OO8 Me ahs in ee eee 
Aboesses,; ete. . 6 0 6 ws we o ie os «.« ° o eo «| 22.0 
Gens, QU, ere ok ce cco cs tid 0 6 8 “ -| 19.0 
oo ee ae ee ee ee a se er 12.1 
Tuberculosis of the respiratory organs .......-.{| 30.7 
Injuries off the job...... chs wee o « © | 45.3 
Acute stomach and intestinal illness .........-{| 245 
ert GUNN er eS ES Te wee | a 
Neuritis, neuralgia, etc. ......4+.+6+ee0eee/{ 41.6 
RM hore a a6 6 we 6 as 6 ee ee 8 oe ee ee 6 & eel ae 
eae a eee ae ee ee 
Hypertensive illness ......-+ 56+ ee eee eect lA 
a ae er ae i et ik he ee ee eee 
Seer Ce. al oe avs ace ¢ wk oe eee aro 262.8 
By industry 
“umber of worldavs lost in 1952. 
(ner 100 workers) 
Petroleum ....../| 798.8|iTextile ...... . {1021.8 
ere -| 958.7 || Shipbuilding .... . |1043.5 
Aviation .... ..| 969.5 || Transportation machinery 1045.5 
Metallurgy ..... a 976.6 || Heavy machine building | 1057.9 
Mining other than pe- Electrical industry . . | 1077.7 
troleum and coal SORA FGRGL we one wx cue « - {1124.5 
Nonferrous metallurgy {1008.8 ||Machine tool construction! 1149.2 
Chemigal ... we we eo 1012.0 | 





See following page for footnotes. 
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Table 6A. USSR: Workdays lost--Continued. 


]/Information not available. 

2/Information for 1953. 

Note: The days lost do not include time spent in sanitorium 
treatment, abortions, caring for other sick persons, or in quarantine. 
"Inability to work" is determined by physicians assigned to Soviet 
factories. "Days lost" are based on medical certificates issued by 
these physicians, certifying that the person is unable to work and 
is therefore permitted to remain at home. 


Source: N.A. Vinogradov, Organisatsiya Zdravookhraneniya Vv SSSR. 
Vol. I. Moscow, 1958. (pp. 259, 262). 
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Table 6 B. USSR: Income Tax Rates at Selected Income Levels, 
as Percent of Annual Income, 1958 














Annual income | Wage and sala- | Craftsmen in} Doctors, lawyers, Independent 
(in rubles)]/ | ry earners cooperatives| etc. (private craftsmen 
practice income) 
2,000 0 0 3.0 4.6 
4,000 0 0 6.65 9.8 
6,000 5.2 5.72 11.1 14.2 
12,000 8.2 9.02 18.5 24.5 
24,000 2/10.6 11.66 27.6 35.7 
36,000 11.4 12.54 34.9 43.6 
Over 70,000 (2/) (2/) 3/(69.0) peim0) 

















1/The official rate of exchange, as fixed by the Soviet Government, 
is 4 rubles=US$1. The actual purchasing power of the ruble, however, is 
more accurately represented by the official tourist rate of exchange of 
10 rubles for US$1. 

2/Wage and salary earners pay an income tax of 13 percent on all 
income over 12,000 rubles. The 10.6-percent rate for the annual income 
of 24,000 rubles is the average of 8.2 percent and 13 percent, the former 
rate applying to income of 12,000 rubles, and the latter rate applying to 
all income above 12,000 rubles. The top rate for craftsmen in cooperatives 
is 13 percent also. 

3/This rate is the top rate for professionals and applies to income 
over 70,000 rubles a year. 

4/This is the top rate for independent craftsmen, and applies to in- 
come over 70,000 rubles a year. 


Source: Nalogi v SSSR by G. Maryakhin. Moscow, 1958 (pp.20-21, 5960). 


Note: An employed worker who earns 1,000 rubles a month will pay an 
income tax of 82 rubles, or 8.2 percent; an independent craftsman who earns 
the same amount will pay 245.50 rubles, or 24.5 percent. 

The relatively low Soviet income tax must be considered in the 
light of the fact that the Soviet Government derives the bulk of its an- 
nual budget revenue from a hidden sales tax, called a "tax on turnover", 
levied on all consumer goods, and included in the retail price. On the 
average, this tax amounts to about half of the retail price. 























